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AN END TO CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE IN INDIA? 


ECENT reports of the activities of the All- 
India National Congress register continued 
progress in the anti-untouchability drive now 
carried on under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership. 
At the same time, they show a slackening of in- 
terest and effort in the civil disobedience cam- 
paign that has been waged by the Congress party 
with but one intermission for over three years. 
At the recent conference of Congress leaders, held 
at Poona from July 12 to 14, majority sentiment 
apparently favored prompt and unconditional 
abandonment of civil disobedience and a return 
to constitutional methods. Some Congress leaders, 
however, headed by V. J. Patel and Subhas Chan- 
dra Bose, who are now in Europe, demand a mili- 
tant policy of direct action. Gandhi’s personal influ- 
ence sufficed to carry the resolution finally adopted 
—that, unless he reached an “honorable settle- 
ment” with the Viceroy before August 1, he might 
order the resumption of civil disobedience in any 
form he desired. On July 17, however, the Vice- 
roy firmly rebuffed Gandhi’s overtures. The posi- 
tion of the Government of India, supported by Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India, is 
that the Congress party must disavow civil dis- 
obedience unequivocally and unconditionally be- 
fore negotiations for the release of the Indian 
political prisoners can be initiated. Under these 
circumstances, the next move—to be taken before 
August 1—is in the hands of Gandhi, who can 
hardly accept the Government’s proposal as an 
“honorable settlement.” 

These surface events record certain important 
conclusions. In the first place, the “strong-arm” 
policy of the Conservative Secretary of State for 
India as carried out by Lord Willingdon has 
proved successful, for the time being at least, in 
curbing the Congress party. The measures em- 
Ployed to achieve this end, aside from the lathi 
beatings administered by the police to passively 
resisting Congressmen, have amounted to the 


wholesale suspension of civil liberties. Emer- 
gency ordinances—later enacted into law—au- 
thorizing house to house searches, arrests with- 
out warrant, temporary detention without trial, 
no release through habeas corpus, suspension of 
trial by jury, forfeiture of funds of associations 
declared unlawful by the Viceroy, collective fines 
on the inhabitants of “turbulent” areas, prohibi- 
tion of picketing and boycotting, and restrictions 
on the freedom of assembly and the press, have 
all been utilized in the effort to crush the Congress 
movement. Under the weight of this attack, the 
political activities of the civil disobedience cam- 
paign have begun to languish; bittermess has 
spread; and the efficacy of Gandhi’s tenet of non- 
violence is being questioned. It had been hoped 
that the suffering passively endured through 
non-violent resistance would move British hearts 
and win sympathy abroad. Instead, as V. J. 
Patel declared in the United States last winter, 
although China’s armed defiance of Japan at 
Shanghai roused the world to its aid, India’s non- 
violent struggle, involving three years of intense 
suffering, has passed almost unnoticed. 


Meanwhile, Parliament is now considering pro- 
posals for a new and rigid Indian Constitution, 
lacking even the minimum essentials of genuine 
self-government. In this connection, the exiling 
of the Maharajah of Alwar for two years, an- 
nounced on May 20, and the appointment of a 
British official as temporary ruler of this impor- 
tant Hindu State, have received widespread com- 
ment in the Indian press. Little disposition is 
shown to condone the Maharajah’s alleged mis- 
government which undoubtedly existed, as it does 
in the great majority of these despotic States. 
Criticism, however, is levelled against this fresh 
instance of Britain’s drastic use of the power of 
paramountcy—a prerogative held to be legally 
untenable. According to the new constitutional 
proposals, moreover, paramountcy “will be exer- 
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cised‘ by the Crown’s representative in his capac- 
ity of Viceroy, and these powers will be outside 
the scope of the Federal Constitution.” Will not 
these powers, asks Indian opinion, be utilized to 
discipline the Princes into obedient vassals of the 
Crown, aiding to curb the democratic fervor of 
British India in the proposed Federal Legisla- 
ture? 

Unconcerned over these apparent setbacks on 
the political front, Gandhi has been devoting his 
chief attention to the more basic tasks of lifting 
up the depressed classes and securing Hindu- 
Muslim unity. His success in passing safely 
through the twenty-one-day fast, from May 8 to 
29, climaxed nearly a year’s effort devoted chiefly 
to uprooting untouchability. During recent 
months the Congress party, as well as other in- 
fluential organizations and individuals, have 
united their efforts in a comprehensive drive to 
raise the status of the untouchables, now uni- 
versally referred to by the new name—Harijans, 
or God’s Children—coined for them by Gandhi. 
Several bills bearing on the removal of untouch- 
ability have stirred wide discussion in British 
India, although official disapproval has delayed 
their introduction into the provincial and central 
legislatures. Of late years untouchability has 
been steadily yielding ground under the impact of 
the diverse influences of modern life. The pres- 
ent vigorous assault has markedly advanced the 
progress of its elimination, an achievement which 
Gandhi counts as one of the pre-requisites of 
purna swaraj—full self-government, or complete 
independence. The effects of this reform on Hin- 
duism, as well as on the attitude of the Muslims, 
are expected to lead to the second of Gandhi’s pre- 
requisites to swaraj—Hindu-Muslim unity. 

T. A. BISSON 


The French Socialists Split 

The long-threatened schism in the ranks of 
French Socialists has at last materialized. Last 
week the moderate wing, representing the ma- 
jority of the 129 Socialist deputies in the Cham- 
ber, rebelled against the party congress which on 
July 17 had censured it for supporting the Dala- 
dier government on the budget, and took steps to 
form a new National Socialist party. 

The Socialists in France have always been di- 
vided into a moderate and a radical group, with 
Léon Blum, the party leader, holding the balance 
between the two. This divergence is attributable 
primarily to the fact that the party draws its 
support from both the radical workers and the 
more conservative peasants. In addition, many 
Socialist deputies owe their election on the second 
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ballot to the Radical-Socialist voters unable to ? 
elect their own candidates on the first ballot. This 
natural division between moderate and radical 
Socialists has gradually widened since the joint 
triumph of the Radical-Socialist and Socialist 
parties in the elections of May 1932. Following 
these elections the Socialist deputies adopted the 
policy of supporting the Radical-Socialist goy.- 
ernments of Herriot, Paul-Boncour and Daladier, 

Although at first their support was not un- 
qualified, it tended to become almost unconditional 
as the majority of the Socialist deputies sought at 
all costs to prevent the advent of fascism in 
France. A minority, however, protested with in- 
creasing vigor against these tactics which, they 
declared, compromised the party more and more 
with “bourgeois” governments and would ulti- 
mately condemn the French Socialist party to the 
fate of the German Social Democrats. The first 
crisis came in March 1933, when the majority of 
the Socialist group went so far as to vote for the 
provisional budget, including the secret funds and 
military appropriations. An extraordinary party 
congress, summoned hurriedly in Avignon from 
April 16 to 17, averted an immediate schism by 
passing a compromise resolution which indirectly 
and in veiled terms censured the parliamentary 
group and reaffirmed the party’s doctrinal oppo- 
sition to “bourgeois” budgets, military credits and 
secret funds. 

Nevertheless, at the end of May, the majority 
of the Socialists in the Chamber again voted the 
government’s budget, even though practically all | 
the measures championed by them had been de- | 
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leted. An open rift, accompanied by bitter re- 
crimination, developed in Socialist ranks. When 
on July 17 the regular party congress censured 
the conduct of the moderates, the latter, led by 
Pierre Renaudel, carried out their threat to se- 
cede. 

If the new National Socialist party is success- 
ful in enlisting, as is anticipated, the support of 
some 80 deputies, M. Daladier will probably be 
strengthened by the consistent support which this 
group is expected to give his government. There ' 
is still a slight chance, however, that the rebels } 
will be persuaded to return to the party fold be- 
fore Parliament reconvenes in October. 


JOHN C. DEWILDE 
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Interim Measures of Protection in International Contro- 
versies, by Edward Dumbauld. The Hague, Nijhoff, 
1932. 

A valuable contribution to international cooperation. 

The World Since 1914, by Walter Consuelo Langsam. 
New York, Macmillan, 1933. $3.00 
An admirable introductory survey. 
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